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What Canada Is Doing for Her War Veterans! 


By William Slavens McNutt 


In Leslie’s Weekly for October 8th 
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U nited States and Canada 
closely parallel each other 
and sometimes they inter- 
twine across the border. 
The purpose of Mr. Mc- 
Nutt's journey is to study 
Canadian condi- 
tions closely and reflect 
the outstanding features 
accurately and interest- 
ingly in his articles, of 
which the above is the 
first. Other articles in 
Mr. McNutt’s series will 
appear in early issues of 
Lestie’s WEEKLY. 
WATCH FOR THEM! 


ILLIAM SLAF- 
ENS McNUTT, 

noted magazine writer and 
war correspondent, has 
been commissioned by 
Lesuie’s WEEKLY fo tour 
Canada from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and write a 
series of articles dealing 
with various important 
activities and points of 
view of our northern 
neighbors that are of vital 
interest to the people of 
the United States. Many 
social, industrial and 
economic problems of the 





Wituiam Stavens McNutt 








OW Canada is paying her national debt of gratitude to her soldiers of the 
Great War—settling them on land and loaning them money to re-establish 
homes—paying bonuses to ex-service men—pensions—vocational training 
medical aid to the disabled—insurance—employment—every phase of what 
Canada is doing for her ex-service men is described in Mr. McNutt’s article in 
Lestie’s this week—October 8. . Every ex-service man in the United States 
and all of his relatives and friends will be intensely interésted in this feature. 


See the World From Your Home Through Leslie’s 


ESIDES Mr. McNutt, other special staff correspondents of Lesiiz’s are touring widely 
separated regions of the world, studying the unfolding drama of events, interpreting and 
recording the big happenings for readers of Lestie’s. For instance: 


ARTHUR RUAL, widely known writer and war correspondent, is completing a compre- 


hensive trip through the United States as the basis for a series of illustrated feature articles now 
appearing in LEsie’s. 

PAXTON HIBBEN, F. R. G. S., noted author and magazine writer, has traversed the 
Near East, visited the Turco-Greek war front, and now is in stricken Russia gathering first 
hand facts about the unparalleled famine catastrophe there. 

LUCIAN SWIFT KIRTLAND, famous globe traveler and war correspondent for 
Lesuie’s in Europe during the Great Conflict, has made a tour of seething India and is now 
proceeding through the Far East gathering material on topics of vital interest to all Americans. 


NOTABLE articles by these writers, however, are only one phase of Lestie’s contents. 
. Every week it is filled with timely, well-written and refreshingly varied articles—the 
kind you like to read; plenty of pictures—the kind you like to see; and many other attractive 
and helpful features. Lesiie’s every week is informative, instructive and entertaining— 


in short, IT IS INTERESTING. 


Don’t miss Leslie’s this week or any week 
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“This shoe seems to fit very nicely, Madame.” 
“No, that’s comfortable! Try a couple of sizes smaller!” 
3 
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, how many times do I have to call you?” 


—— 


“You mustn’t point, Mudder 


“Bobby 
























No, this isn't the annual meeting of the Suicide Club. They 
rescued a man in this spot yesterday and revived him with real 


whiskey! 


Great Discoveries 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


ET us consider Christopher 
= Columbus and Jane Ann Flig- 
gis in the light of all the in- 
formation now at our disposal. | 
admit that Columbus is more widely 
known, but is that the true test of 
merit? The finer minds do not think 
so. Spenser’s Faery Queen is a finer 
work than Mother Goose but does not 
sell as well. Mere notoriety proves 
nothing. I ask that Jane Ann Fliggis 
be given her dues. 

Those who do great deeds must be 
considered not only in the light of the 
deed itself but also in the light of the 
use made by them of the deed. What, 
for example, were the personal re- 
actions of these two great dis- 
coverers, Christopher Columbus and 
Jane Ann Fliggis, of Betzville, Iowa, 
to their discoveries? 

Perhaps we have been giving 
Christopher Columbus too much 
credit and Jane Ann Flig- 
gis not enough. Columbus 
was, by occupation, a nav- 
igator of ships. He was, 
by preference, a wander- 
ing navigator—a discover. 
His business was to dis- 
cover things and places. It 
was his life work. He was 
fitted for the work by his 











past training dnd by his natural in- 
clinations. 

In 1492 Christopher Columbus, 
with three ships, left Spain with the 
intention of discovering India, which 
had already been discovered. The 
expedition was a discreditable fail- 
ure. His three ships, instead of dis- 
covering what they meant to dis- 
cover, ran into two continents and a 
whole gang of islands that Columbus 
had not wanted to discover and had 
no use for. By doing this Columbus 
broke the word he had given the 
Queen of Spain and brought on the 
Spanish-American war. 

And what was the result to Col- 
umbus himself? He was taken to 
Spain in chains, passed his latter 
days in poverty and neglect, and died 
miserably, not even knowing he had 
discovered America. 

Jane Ann Fliggis, on the other 
hand, knew what she had discovered 
the very moment she discovered it. 
As soon as her eye recognized the 
feminine writing on the envelope and 
her hand felt the photograph inside 
the envelope she knew she had dis- 
covered something of vast and far 
reaching consequences. 

“So, ho! Henry Fliggis!” she ex- 
claimed, although her husband was 


not there to 
hear the im- 
 \ 
bi MS 
aS “IT guess this 


mortal words; 
“aa, 0 willsettle you!” 





There is, as historians have no- 
ticed, a remarkable similarity in the 
events preceding the discoveries of 
Mr. Columbus and Mrs. Fliggis. 
Eggs entered into both careers. 
Columbus made an egg stand on end 
to prove a point; Mr. Henry Fliggis 
used the fact that his breakfast egg 
was too well boiled as an excuse to 
scold and browbeat Mrs. Fliggis and 
make her weep meekly. In both cases 
the discoverers were asking some- 
thing. Columbus asked for money; 
Mrs. Fliggis asked permission for 
her mother to come and visit with 
her for a month. 

Like Columbus, Mrs. Fliggis had 
done some small exploring before the 
great event, and in both cases an ac- 
cident led to great results. If 
Columbus had navigated seas Mrs. 
Fliggis had more than once sent her 
hands into Mr. Fliggis’s pockets for 
spare change. She was not an un- 
tried explorer. These are the sim- 
ilarities, but how great are the 
differences! 

“Well, Henry,” said Mrs. Fliggis, 
when her husband returned home 
that evening, “I have written to 
mother.” 

“Told her she couldn’t come, huh? 
And mighty good work, too! I 
wouldn’t have that old cat—” 

(Continued on page 30) 
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MORRIS GEST 
“There appears no more fantastic, Aladdin-like figure than the little Russian lad, who, by the mere 
rubbing of his mental lamp, was later in life to realize Ali Baba and his literary companions.” 
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N all the thousand and one Arabian 
I Nights there appears no more fantas 
tic, Aladdin-like figure than the little 
Russian lad who, by the mere rubbing of his 
mental lamp, was later in life to realize Ali 
Baba and his literary companions. 

What must have been in the childish 
mind of the youthful Morris Gest, history 
does not say, but there must have been a 
subconscious feeling for beauty and the 
desire to express it with the free and un 
shackled hand of the creative artist. 

Morris Gest, was born somewhere in 
Reddest Russia, but showing, even at the 
tender age of seven (when most American 
children are rolling their own—both tobacco 
and bones), an aptitude for business, he 
left his native though restless country, feel 
ing no doubt he could not book it over any 
circuit. He came to this country or rather 
to Boston where he took up his residence 
with some relatives who had forsaken vodka 
for beans. 

When Gest found America— or Boston 
he discarded his relations and took to 
supporting himself, believing that at five 
one is old enough to go it alone. We are 
told that he sold newspapers--Boston news 
papers and we believe that he believed if 
he could get away with that he could sel! 
anything. 

From the sidewalk to the stage door is 
no great distance, geometrically speaking; 
but with the audacity of a modern Trotsky, 
Morris made it in one jump at the age of 
eleven. 

Between the ages of eleven and eighteen, 
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Welcome Gest 


By Georce MircuHe.i 


he served his apprenticeship in the theaters 
of Boston, finally becoming assistant treas- 
urer which, he must have figured, was 
about as far as one could go in Boston, for 
he left it and journeying to New York broke 
into the wild and untrammeled life of the 
theater of that metropolis. 

Oscar Hammerstein at this juncture of 
his career saw and appreciated his ability 
and put him in charge of his ventures in 
vaudeville. Twice a year Gest journeyed 
to London and, Paris, picking the latest 
of Oscar’s offerings. 

When Oscar Hammerstein was bought 
and paid for by the Metropolitan Opera 
House and his famous silk hat was formally 
and sufficiently sat upon, Gest threw dis- 
cretion to the wind and launched himself 
into the arena of the adventurous. One 
of his first flights into the face of Providence 
was the then enormous product of ‘“‘The 
Wanderer,”’ a biblical story involving actors 
and other prodigal sons. 

With one foot on the ladder of success 
and the other on the banana peel of finan 
cial ruin, he launched forth with the biggest 
spectacular production of the day—‘‘Chu 
Chin Chow’’—a London success that proved 
equally remunerative in this_ skeptical 
country. ‘“‘Chow’”’ did much for the spec- 
tacle in America, but it did much more for 
Gest in that it gave him the courage to 
promote greater and larger productions. 

To Paris, the land of thin ice, Morris 
skated, saw and conquered “Aphrodite” 
the famous, though thin-skinned creation 
adapted from the play of Pierre Frondaie. 
“Aphrodite” had made Paris sit up and 
stop yawning before the war. She hasn’t 
yawned since except at some of Lloyd’s 
Georgettes. 

Gest saw the possibilities of ““Aphrodite”’ 
and, ordering smoked glasses for the censors, 
installing high-chairs and field-glasses for 
the Century Theater, drove up to the 
entrance and for a while was the most 
discussed, and in consequence, the most 
disgusted man in America. 

From ‘‘Aphrodite” to ‘‘Afgar’ was but 
a single step in bare tootsies, as we may 
say. The always welcome Gest brought 
the daring Alice Delysia to our puritanical 
shores to that young lady’s ambition and 
our estimable joy—if you like your food 
rare. 

Last year he succeeded in turning the 
wrath of the poor in mind but pure in spirit 
on the gigantic and gorgeous‘ Mecca,” 
than which nothing more expansive or 
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expensive had ever been flashed upon this 
Missourian public. 

The productions of Mr. Gest have devel 
oped in him tic courage of his financial 
convictions. ‘“‘Chu Chin Chow”’ cost over 
$175,000 to produce, a figure that would 
stagger the imagination of even a city that 
boasts a Wall Street. However, undaunted, 
he put “‘Aphrodite”’ on at an initial expense 
of $250,000, and to cap the climax “‘Mecca’”’ 
cost him $450,000 before the curtain rose 
onthe first performance. What he proposes 
doing this year or next is unknown to us, 
but we presume that if the cost of produc 
tion doesn’t run up over a million, he 
probably won’t ever consider it at all. 

Mr. Gest might be called the greatest 
little disturber in the theatrical world. He 
probably got that way from the climatic 
and socially restive environment of his 
native Russia. When all’s serene along the 
gay White Way, he climbs to his office on 
39th Street, mops his brow with the red 
flag of Russia, drains off a quart bottle of 
tabasco, throws the red flag at a passing 
bull and starts hotfootedly for little old 
Europe, in quest of a production that shall 
eventually be set in all possible Orientalism. 

In the great unwritten knighthood of 
American Chivalry, Gest will probably be 
listed as The Arabian Naughty Knight— 
the man who dressed his stage abundantly 
but his stagers with scant indifference. 

His crest—an unveiled divinity vampant 
on a field on bachelor buttons. 

His motto—millions for scenery but not 
one darned cent for hosiery. 








His Mother’s 





Picture 
ri By RALPH DYER 
aN 66 OW, then,” ex- 
a] CO) plained the di- 
oe oe rector carefully, “at 


the word ‘Camera!’ you 
climb into the library through that 
large window. Then you creep up 


behind Van Norden’s chair and 
raise your stiletto for the death 
blow. But before this can hap- 


pen your eye falls upon a picture 
hanging over the mantel. It is a 
photograph of your dead mother. 
The man in the chair is your brother. 
You are horrified—ashamed. You 
drop the knife and slink out of the 
room. Get the idea?” 

The new leading man nodded. A 
second later, to the noisy accompani- 
ment of a camera, he climbed into 
the set via the window. Creeping up 
behind his unsuspecting victim he 
raised the murderous stiletto. Then 
his eyes wandered to the picture over 
the mantel. A slow grin spread over 
his features. 
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NATURAL LAW 
The inertia of a given body increases in proportion to the amount 
of ponderable matter in its neighborhood. 


“Surprise!” the director shouted at 
him. “Register surprise! You're 
looking at your mother whom you 
haven’t seen for twenty years—not 














Finis? 


at a cartoon in JUDGE.” But the actor 
continued to grin and indicated the 
photograph with a convulsive wave 
of his hand. Angrily the director 
strode into the set and stared at it. 

“Who put that there?” he gasped, 
reddening. 

The picture was an excellent like- 
ness of the erstwhile, noble looking 
Father of his country—George 
Washington! 


The Plain Man’s Lament 
By N. BRYLLION FAGIN 


| DON’T know much geography, 
Economies and law; 
! stand of legislography 
In mortalest of awe; 


I don’t see all complexities 
In mandates, leagues, ef al.; 
I don’t know what a tariff is, 
I’ve never seen Versailles; 
And when it comes to finance 
schemes, 
I find myself at sea— 
A hundred boards or one—just seems 


The same to me! 


But I do know this one blamed thing: 
I’m raising revenue! 

That if I walk or talk or sing, 
Or cuss or smoke or chew. 


My taxes pile and grow on me 
Like weeds on lonely lots; 

And someone spends it cheerfully 
And holds the empty pots. 


I’m just a revenue machine 
And cranked up all the time— 

But if I run the way I’ve been 
I won't be worth a dime! 
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Drawn by W. O. Witson + A. C, 


Native—I don’t know any Mr. 


Stranger—I’m not surprised. 


You Don’t Know Him 


IMPSON married a wife, the most 

unattractive woman in forty- 
eight states. Simpson married her, 
he said, because he loved her. 

The first week he spent each eve- 
ning in her company. The second 
week he missed two evenings—busy 
at the office—awfully rushed lately. 
The third week he said, “Maria,”— 
of course her name was Maria,—“you 
know, dear, how much I admire your 
common sense. You aren’t jealous, 
like most women, so I can tell you 
the truth. There is a buyer in town 
whom the firm wants me to entertain 
to-morrow night, a young lady from 
the West. You won’t care, will you, 
dear?” 

“Of course not, Simpie,” said Mrs. 
Simpson. 

So he entertained the buyer—very 
nicely he entertained her. 

The following cay he said, “I don’t 


a 


want you to get dull, dear. Why 
don’t you invite your sister to 
visit us?” Maria had a charming 


sister. 
So the sister came, and stayed quite 


Perkins in these parts. 
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I guess you’re on the wrong road. 


When he ’phoned me the directions he said I couldn’t miss it if I tried. 


a while, and Simpson assured his 
wife that he loved her devotedly, and 
her only. 

The day the sister left Simpson 
said, “I’ve taken my stenographer to 
lunch several times lately ; she’s a nice 
little girl and she’s awfully lonesome 








Willie—Gee, I’d hate to have 
her for my ma—TI’ll bet she can 
spank! 











Suppose we have her out 
I believe you would 


in the city. 
here, Maria? 
like her.” 

So Mrs. Simpson had the stenog- 
rapher out a good deal, and once the 
stenographer made a mistake about 
her invitation, and came when Mrs. 
Simpson wasn’t in. 

And so it went. 

And still Simpson professed to 
love Mrs. Simpson, and swore 
that he never flirted with other 
women. Other women did not at- 
tract him. 

Mrs. Simpson believed that he told 
the truth. 

Now the unbelievable part of it is, 
he did! 


Reminiscent 
By BATTELL LOOMIS 


USSYFOOT, pussyfoot, 
have you been? 

I’ve been to a roadhouse to visit a 
queen. 

Pussyfoot, pussyfoot, what did you 
there? 

I frightened a bootlegger and lapped 
up my share. 


where 











Popular Author—Did 
you enjoy my last book? 

“Oh, yes; it cured my 
insomnia wonderfully!” 


The Woman Always Pays 


By MARGARET WINSTON CALDWELL 


T HE barnyard gate had been left 

open. A most companionable 
pair of Plymouth Rocks came step- 
ping out, triumphant, expect- 
ant, with visions of touring 
the world, and enjoying the 
fullness thereof. 

He, worthy, apparently 
in comfortable circumstances, 
with the bearing of a leader; 
she, in the first beauty of ma- / 
turity, plump and satisfied. | 

Strolling behind, in conver- | 
sational distance, a dapper 
young game-cock is gallantly 
attentive. She glances over | 
her wing once or twice, then 
sets her face determinedly 
toward the path of duty. \ 
Then more efforts from the 
rear, flirtations set in. 

Her preoccupied mate con- 
demns her behavior, with mut- 


tered scoldings. She jerks 
herself together and dully 
follows. 

An hour later, Lord Do- 








No, this is not a fight. 
office of an Osteopath. 














alone. 


She obviously happy in the sun- 
shine of pleasant flattery and un- 
accustomed courtesies, has wandered 


minique walks Slowly ap- 


proaching the barn-yard in splendid 
righteous indignation, devoid of self- 
criticism, and with a total lack of 
understanding. 


dangerously the forbidden 
flower garden. 

Then something happened—was it 
a missile, or was it the watch 
dog? Frightened, fluttering, 
part running, half flying, hys- 
terically screaming, she too 
seeks the barn-yard, but the 
gate is closed. Her escort 
spreads his long’ willowy 
wings, and easily flies over the 
fence. Unequal to the flight, 
she remains alone—“beyond 
the pale.” 


near 


O Tempora! O Mores! 


By J. B. SPRAGUE 


\ HEN Ma took the children 
to walk down the street, 
“Hold tight to my skirt,” 
she would teach ’em. 
Alas! ’tis a rule that is now 
obsolete ; 
Good Lord, the kids can’t 
even reach em! 


It’s a scene in the 
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Book Agent—Mrs. Casey, these Twenty Volumes of “The Affairs of Famous Women” will keep 
your husband home evenings for one year! 
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A Daughter-in-Law. 


The Imaginary Holiday 
By LA ToUCHE HANCOCK 
OU may think it’s a pity you can’t 
leave the city, 
But there’s quite a different view; 
You can have a vacation in imagina- 
tion, 
That’s nearly as good as if true. 
If you look at the ceiling you’ll soon 
be believing 
That it is a beautiful sky; 
If you snooze in your bed, too, you’re 
sure to be led to 
The thought it’s a bank where you 
lie. ‘ 
Though it may be but seeming, you 
next will be dreaming 
The draughts are the breezes, that 
blow 
Through ecstatic bowers comingled 
with flowers, 
While streams from the water jug 
flow. 
With the window shades flapping, 
you'll see the waves capping 
The cliffs, while you sail in your 
boat, 
And you'll have the sensation, with- 
out animation, 
Of comfort’bly being afloat! 
Then if not too pedantic, but rather 
romantic, 
Though a stretch this may likely 
entail, 
Think the sparrows’ loud twitter for 
love may be fitter 
Than the song of the sweet night- 
ingale! 
That’s all there is to it, and, if you 
can do it, 


You'll find your enjoyment im- 
mense, 
And imagination will save your 


vacation, 
And, also, your dollars and cents! 


Quite Different 
By NATHAN M. LEVY 


‘“¢.HRISTMAS isn’t what it used 
to be,” said he to a neighbor 

who dropped in to suggest early 

shopping for the great holiday 

“I’m sorry,” said the caller, “and 
1 sympathize with you, I’m sure. 
But cheer up! What’s the matter, 
anyhow?” 

“Cheer up? Why, I never felt 
more joyful and happy in all my life! 
In other years the demands of my 
good wife and kiddies upon my purse 
at Yuletime were extraordinary and 
this year they insist they have 
pretty nearly everything they want 
and don’t care for anything more. 
In other years I never got anything 
myself worth mentioning and this 
year everybody promises to remem- 
ber me with a gift for some special 
reason. In other years the boss 
pleaded hard times and docked my 





salary and 
this year he 
has already 
come to me 
voluntar- 
ily with a raise and a bonus besides. 
In other years’”— 

He paused a moment and then said. 
“Oh, I needn’t go on,” and as his face 
broadened into an expansive smile, 
he added “I tell you, Christmas isn’t 
going to be what it used to be!” 





His Status 

“But why don’t you think he will 
propose soon?” 

“Well, he gave me a box of sta- 
tionery yesterday with my initials on 
it—such a lot, so I know it’s all over 
between us.” 


Heart Interest 
Heiress—And why do you love me? 
Suitor—I feel that I can always 

bank on you. 
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WILLIE’S DREAM 
The day after being treasurer of the football team. 
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SP The Conversion 


By GEO. B. JENKINS 


| ODD had small, 

bright eyes, roofed 
over by thick bushy eye- 
brows. A wavy mus- 
tache, of the walrus va- 
riety, hung fiercely upon his upper 
lip. There were two deep lines 
graven in his cheeks, giving him a 
hard, ferocious appearance. He was 
undersized and skimpy, with large, 
misshapen hands. . 

He sat in the rear of the church, 
with his eyes fixed upon the contralto 
of the choir. She was lovely, deep- 
bosomed and tall, with clear, steady 
eyes and a mouth of vivid red. 

For the first thirty minutes of the 
sermon Rodd feasted his eyes upon 
the contralto. Then a particularly 
loud shout from the pulpit caught his 
attention. Rodd listened to the 
highly-paid evangelist, as he boomed 
and howled, beseeching sinners to 
“Repent!” 

Rodd listened, and a sense of his 
own unworthiness fell upon him. He 
squirmed in his seat, fear of a fiery 
hell gnawing at his vitals. All the 
terrors of an unforgiving God were 
thrust before him, brimstone, limit- 
less punishment, continual torture, 
unthinkable agony, all were men- 
tioned. Rodd shivered, his flesh 
crawled beneath his union-suit, per- 
spiration trickled from his face. 

The evangelist tugged at a wilted 
collar, and flung himself into his per- 
oration. 

“Repent!” he screamed, “Repent, 
or sizzle in the unquenchable fires of 
hell! Ask for forgiveness, or—” 

Rodd shuddered. He felt as though 
the burning eyes from the pulpit 
were stabbing him. He leaped to his 
feet. 

“T’ve sinned!” he howled, “but I 
shall sin no longer. I’m going to con- 
fess all! I have been wicked, and 
others have committed the same 
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Why not c 
crimes! To-night, even, after church, 
1 had planned to continue in my sins, 
together with—” 

An usher caught Rodd by the 
throat, and another pinned his arms. 
Struggling, and trying to speak, Rodd 
was carried from the church. 

When she saw him carried safely 
away, the contralto took a long breath 
of relief. The color came back to her 
face. Three men in the audience 
took out their handkerchiefs and 
wiped their foreheads. The minister 


knelt. 
“Lord!” he said, “we thank 
Thee—” 





onduct traffic regulation like this? 
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Sympathy 
By J. B. SPRAGUE 


HOLD aloof and will not mix 
On English-Irish politics— 
But still I am humane, for all o 
that. 
And when accounts I daily read 
Of starving Irish and their need. 
I must admit my heart goes “pity 
Pat.” 
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100°7 Perfect 
A good salesman is one who can 
sell you white hose when you want 
brown. 






































Knowledge is power. 
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Hubby—Thank Heavens! There’s the five o’clock whistle! Can’t we quit now? 
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ONG vears ago old William 
Wend predicted that the world 
would end upon a certain day: 

he was white bearded, old and tired; 
he seemed to be a guy inspired, who 
could not guess astray. 

We people in this vale of tears are 
easy marks, as it appears, when you 
our record read; the way we fall for 
every game is certainly a sin and 
shame, ridiculous indeed. Men al- 
ways have believed in seers; away in 
prehistoric years the prophets got 
their goats; and still the prophets, as 
of yore, get everything we have in 
store, our savings and our votes. 

This William Wend, of whom I 
speak, predicted that in just a week 
the world would end in smoke; and 
worldly riches then, he said, would 
get a man a redhot bed where busy 
demons stoke. The poorest men 
would be in line for crowns and robes 
and timbrels fine, and pinions white 
as snow; while those who had their 
stocks and bonds would struggle in 
the brimstone ponds, and send up 
wails of woe. 

And so we fall guys gave away our 
goods and chattels, hens and hay, 


“And worldly riches then, he said, would get a man a red-hot 


The 











By Warr Mason 


Illustration by RALPH BARTON. 
that we might be prepared; we 
stripped ourselves of all our gear to 
please that blamed old bughouse seer, 
and bitterly we fared. The fateful 
day arrived at last and we all rose 
and stood aghast to see things fall 
apart; the world rolled on without a 
jolt, there wasn’t e’en a thunderbolt 
to stir the trusting heart. 

And then we cried, “Where is that 
seer? Oh, round him up and bring 
him here, that we may tell a tale, 
and deck him with a coat of tar, ca- 
ress him with an iron bar, and ride 
him on a rail.” 

But he had gone with all our goods, 
and though we hunted all the woods, 
we never saw him more; he got our 
rclls and doubtless laughed—and ever 
since the prophet graft has made me 
tired and sore. 

The prophet’s always’ crying 
“Woe!” No cheerful prophet will 
you know, however long you live; he’s 
always threatening and glum; his 
bunk about the wrath to come is all 
he has to give. The prophets are on 
every hand; the docs are a prophetic 
band, who clamor much of woe; un- 
less we do just what they say we'll 
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bed, where busy demons 





stoke.” 





Prophets 


have a fell disease some day, and to 
the grave we'll go. Unless we drink 
our grapejuice boiled, and eat baled 
hay well fried or broiled, we’ll shortly 
seek our rest; with such threats ring- 
ing in our ears we fall for all these 
doctor seers, and eat things we de- 
test. 

The banker prophets look morose, 
and say the world to ruin goes, as 
fast as it can speed; unless we hand 
them all our cash there soon will be a 
frightful crash, catastrophe, indeed! 
Why is our money vainly spent when 
they will pay us three per cent. for 
all that we may save? And if we 
save for fifty years, we'll have 
enough, so it appears, to buy our- 
selves a grave. The prophets stand 
on every shore and sorrow is, forever- 
more, the burden of their moan; un- 
less their sage advice we take, we'll 
always miss the luscious steak, and 
only get the bone. The prophets 
chase us through the town and hunt 
us up, and hunt us down, and bore 
us with their cries; unless we do 
just as they say we'll always have 
to live on hay, and never draw the 
pies. 





Drawn by MAuURICE BEREZOV. 


No! 


humorists in the mood for a day’s work. 


Was the Widow 


O’F lynn 
By E. S. L. THOMPSON 


-ES, Lucy Lafflin, *t is me that 

was the widow O’F lynn and am 

now Mrs. Maloney, the wife of the 

Dimocratic Boss of the Tenth Ward 

against all comers! Did you hear 

about how near I came to bein’ in the 
movies? I saw an ad directly 


That 


ice now and wears a uniform. Out- 
side he spinds his time tryin’ to be a 
Douglas Fairbanks doin’ his darin’ 
stunts. Oh, I have much to be thank- 
ful for! 

Shur ’tis a pity you’re a showin’ 
your age much, me dear; but 
nevertheless I'll give ye a tip. John 
Ryan is lookin’ for a third wife. I 
know it to be a fact. He called on 
me twice, an’ Pathrick not dead a 


So 





afther O’Flynn died, from a Di- 
rector wantin’ a young and hand- 
some girl for Ingenoo parts. 
“That’s me!” I says, puttin’ on 
me Sunday gown and hurryin’ up 
to the Studio. 

They looked me over and said, 
“We'll cast you for Mother parts, 
on trial.” “Not me!” says I. 
“I'll play the Vamp or I'll have 
nothing to do with the screen,” 
says I. 

“Good morning, Madame,” says | 
the director, and stared me out 
like I was a two-headed giraffe. 

Of course, Lucy, I was only goin’ 
to try it on to find out how they 
make ’em. I wasn’t serious about 
gettin’ in permanent. [I still re- 
membered that Pathrick loved a 
home brewing woman! I’m a lovin’ 
and honorin’ Pathrick yet, God 
rest his soul, even though I am 
Mrs. Maloney, at prisent, and in 
politics so to speak. 

I was always a believer in re- 
sphectable widdy’s, what kape 
themselves so swate and purty that 
they have chances and chances to 
marry again and get a second 
father for the childer with coin in 
his pocket. That’s whut I did for 
meself and me offspring. Dennis, 
my bohy, is in the Messenger Serv- 








Cupid—Oh! I say! Will you 
help us out? He’s had too much 
home brew and can’t navigate. 
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They are not crooks nor Wall St. brokers, but just two 


week! Now take a woid of advice. 
Get a new gownd, Lucy, crimp your 
hair and fill up the wrinkles in your 
skin and look about, woman. Who 
knows what might come to pass to ye! 
Miracles sometimes happen. Perhaps 
John Ryan—ah? phwat! 

You to marry John Ryan tomorry 
mornin’ an’ take a trip over to all 
the battlefields? Well, I niver! | 
like you well enough, Luch Laffling, 

but of course ye'll niver be in my 

class with Ryan for a husband, 
and him only a plumber! 

I'm Mrs. Maloney now, the 
widow O’Flynn that was wife of 
the Dimocratic Boss of the Tenth 
Ward against all comers! 


Nature’s Truths 
Py LAURA KIRKWOOD PLUMB 


| AFFODILS are not daffy. 
Crocuses do not croak. 
The weeping willow sheds no tears. 
The smokebush does not smoke. 


The catnip has not a bite. 
The dogwood has no fleas. 

The sycamore seems real well. 
The snowball does not freeze. 


The snapdragon has no snap, 
The bleeding heart no gore. 
The Four O’Clock has no watch. 

Tiger lilies can’t roar. 
The ragweed can never jazz. 
The best ferns make a brake, 
So why be true to Nature, 
When she is such a fake? 


The Great Hangover 
“Was your bachelor supper a 
success?” 
“T’ll say it was! We had to post- 
pone the wedding two days!” 


























he would be squelched 








and GeorGe MITCHELL. 


DU BARRY 


By JoHN HEeELp, Jk., 


When Louey Cans assumed the throne of France,. 
Du Barry led his nobs a merry dance; 


And tho she painted Paris red, 


She stubbed her toe and lost her head— 
Which rather put a crimp in her romance. 


A Pri-mer of the Film 


Folk 
By Harry J. SMALLEY 
“The Vill-ain.” 
ERE is a mean guy! 
He is the vill-ain. 

He is the he-ro’s door-mat but 
there is no “Wel-come” on him be- 
cause he nev-er is. 

He’s the fel-low who puts the 
ki-bosh on lov-ing hearts and tries 
to bust them a-sund-er. Yes, sir, he 
tears up the child, steals the pa-pers, 
and sets fi-re to the as-best-os 
fact-o-ry where the he-ro is the fore- 
man. 

He is as mean as a bad cold in the 
head and as hard to shake as Pike’s 
Peak. 

He is the on-ly thing left in these 
here Vol-stead-ed U-nit-ed States 
that can stag-ger hu-man-i-ty, as 
far as we per-son-al-ly know. Ha, ha! 

He is a bad bad man, and he has 
as man-y friends in the op-ti-ence as 
a coot-ie had in your reg-i-ment, 
’mem-ber? 

He takes to crime like a lad-y with 
cu-pid-bow neth-ers takes to long 
skirts, and if we were not pos-i-tive 


in the fi-nal reel it 
would spoil our whole 
e-ven-ing. 

He should be killed 
and we go to see him 
killed, and if he is al- 
lowed to live we feel we 
have been cheat-ed. 

Once up-on a time 
they showed a pict-ure 
in which the vill-ain 
was not squashed in the 
last reel and the op-ti- 
ence holl-ered for its 
mon-ey back. Hon-est. 

When he makes love 
to the he-ro-ine we 
know, if the gur-rul 
does-n’t, that he is just 
kid-ding her and we 
feel like call-ing the 
ush-er and hav-ing him 
thrown out in-to Main 
Street and turned o-ver 
to the con-sta-ble. 

He is dev-el-ish in his 
hate and dog-gone con- 
trar-y in se-lect-ing a 
tar-get for his so as to 
say love. With twen-ty 
mill-ion gur-ruls to pick 
on he in-sists on lov-ing 
the he-ro’s stead-y. 

If an-y one ev-er ac- 
cus-es this guy of ten- 
der-ness we will de-fend 
him in an-y court and 
lay eight to five we 
spring him. 

He is as crook-ed as those bor-der 
lines be-tween Sloska-Cevak and 
G-hray-ni-um and his milk of hu-man 
kind-ness would sour six lem-ons. 

The bot-tom of a coal mine in 


Af-ri-ca at midnight is daz-zling 
white com-pared to his in a man-ner 
of speak-ing soul and an X-ray would 
cer-tain-ly re-veal i-ci-cles on his 


heart. 
He is the rea-son the word 
“or-ner-y” was placed in Mist-er 


Web-ster’s nov-el and he has no more 
use for in-no-cence than Ad-am had 
for gar-ters. 

He’s as pop-u-lar as pen-ur-y and 
as full of cuss-ed-ness as Cong-ress 
is of gas. 

The vill-ain is ; 
not near-ly as 
pret-ty as the he- } 
ro but he has lots 
of foll-ow-ers. Ev- 
er-y-body chase-s 
him. 


Foiled 

“I know a place,” 
sings the singer— 

Great interest 
evinced by aud- 
ience. After- 
dinner nappers 
awake, the list- 
less listen, the 
heedless hearken. 

“__Where the 
grows!” 

Great disappointment. 
ence resumes its nap. 





fo-our-leaf clo-over 


The audi- 


In Spite of Him 
Hicks—My little old home-town 
had just two thousand inhabitants 
when I left it fifteen years ago, and 
to-day it has just two thousand in- 
habitants. 
Ville—Fine! Aren't you proud to 
find it holding its own? 











Tommy—Say, Sis, you’ve had good luck gettin’ money out o’ Dad 


—won’t you please cry for me? 
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THE DOUGHBOYS OF 
THE RHINE 


We. grew so pen- 

sive over 
the doughboys on 
the Rhine! Sena- 
tors made speeches 
about recalling them from foreign 
service; editorials were written and 
poems of passionate sadness printed 
about them. Far from home and 
kindred they pined, young eaglets 
wrenched from the brood, lonely ex- 
iles pining on an alien strand, etc. 

Suddenly our solicitude sagged 
with a puncture. The serene poise of 
the doughboys on the Rhine loomed 
with large eloquence. They looked 
like men who had found compensa- 
tion for the misfortune of estrange- 
ment—like devotees in the presence 
of that which they tenderly loved. 
Then the whisper passed that their 
pay was equal to twenty dollars daily, 
and that the barges splashed alony 
the beauteous Rhine just as thev 
splashed so nobly in Auld Lang Syne. 

Thus the foreign legion lost our 
pity and won our envy. It is a privi- 
leged class. It enjoys without de- 
lights denied within. It is content. 
The Germans are content. The mar- 
riage statistics show that the frau- 
liens are content. But here there is 
rising discontent. There is a rustle 
toward the enlistment office, and 
when the facts percolate there is 
likely to arise a wild clamor for 
foreign service. 





LOAF OR LABOR UNANIMOUSLY 


| ENRY FORD says that his rail- 

road pays because “we ended 
the loafing of cars, locomotives and 
men.” This was the primi- 
tive method. Were re- 
strictions removed from 
the professional railroads, 
perhaps they, too, could 
eliminate loafing. Official 


supervision has lost its in- 
novating charm and begins 
to itch like a monumental 
imposition. 


If we propose to officially yoke our 
ideas into public ease the principle 
should pervade all our acts. In calm 
conformity we would ask officials to 
fix our scale, holidays and hair-cuts. 
Life would be standardized, and, just 
as many religions have the same 
prayer, our citizens could sip the 
same soup and loaf with the same 
abandon. 

Our fleering mules are made docile 
by bundles of official alfalfa. Which 
encourages many heels to waggle 
with symptoms of kicking down the 
barn. The animation with which we 
discuss bounteous dispensation dis- 
guises the drudgery of production, 
and we are ready to unanimously em- 
brace the good-natured theory that 
wages flow from the ingenuity of 
official executives. 


HOUSING THE FLIVVER 


TMHERE is no housing shortage for 

flivvers. The birds of the air 
may lose their nests, the beasts of the 
field their lairs, and man droop deftly 
on a barbed wire fence. But the 
automobile is walled from the winds 
and stalled from the stealer. 


















There were many 
loose and foolish ob- ~~» 
servations about the 
cause and cure of 
the housing short- 
age. It never oc- 
curred to any au- 
thority that if we 
required the houses 
permanently they 
would be built promptly. But it oc- 
curred very acutely to every owner 
of a machine that his money must be 
covered. Therefore garages loomed 
in backyards, while porches and cel- 
lars opened hospitable arms to cuddle 
the investment. 

Were a keen analyst of character 
to dwell with discernment upon our 
volubility over dwellings and our 
erective energy over garages, he 
would construct a fine problem in 
psychology. 





Who Bibs FoR GLORY? 


British Government offers 
Runnymede for sale as “Lot 
No. 8, of the Crown Lands.” Runny- 
mede—mere real estate—the Valhalla 
of all the law in the English tongue! 
God save us! Wecould never do this. 
Were we to turn Independence Hall 
into a hotel all the Aeolian harps 
would be twanged with hammers and 
all the blasts would blow. 

We do not want to tinkle our 
ukuleles boastingly. But, hardened 
as we are with materialism, we could 
not let the bats build in our sen- 
timental belfries and turn Mount 
Vernon to the cow-herds and Gettys- 
burg to the auctioneer. The powers 
of the understanding—the over- 
powering emotion of patriotism—are 
feeble without symbols. Contempla- 
ticu of the shrines of his- 
tory embellishes the mind, 
and elevates ideals. 

Our policy of making 
parks of Valley Forge and 
Chickamauga, and Meccas 
va of Bunker Hill and Ply- 
mouth Rock, is noble. The 
deeds of our fathers are 
not mere marks in the sand. 
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THE OTHER FELLOW—Much objec- 
tion to laws arises from the impossi- 
bility of making them apply only to 
the other fellow.—Detroit Journal. 


A BUSINESS TRUTH—In business 
the man who engages in the most ad- 
ventures is surest to come out unhurt. 
—Washington Post. 


—‘What is the chief cause of 
asks a college professor. 
offhand, we should say, 
-Cleveland News. 


EASY 
divorce?” 
Speaking 
matrimony.— 


NERVE TONIC—A Chicago aquar- 
ium manager says that looking at a 
group of fish strengthens the nerves. 
That explains why the profiteer has 
such nerve.—Washington Post. 





THE PROBLEM—The meat packers 


say: “A dollar’s worth of chuck 
steak will feed fifteen or twenty 
laborers.” But the packers will 
first have to catch one laborer 


who will eat chuck steak.—Boston 
Transcript. 


“What is the 
and a 


THE DIFFERENCE— 
difference between a cook 
chef ? 

A cook, replied Mr. Cumrox, tries 
to please you. A chef makes you eat 
things whether you like ’em or not.— 
Washington Star. 

ON THE OTHER SIDE—“Is Mrs. 
Gaussip a friend of yours?” 

“No, she’s a friend of my wife.” 

“Isn’t that the same thing?” 

“Not at all. She feels very sorry 
for my wife.”—Boston Transcript. 





IMITATION—Many a child learns by 
watching its mother that crying for 
a thing will get it.—Washington 
Post. 


Fast CoLors—Saleswoman—This 
hat, I think, is better suited to the 
pallor of madam’s complexion. 

Customer—But if you hadn’t told 
me the price first, my pallor would 
not have been so pronounced! 
London Mail. 


And 
judge 


OBJECTION OVERRULED—H¢ 
why do you think I am a poor 
of human nature? 

She—Because you have such a good 


opinion of yourself. — New York 
Globe. 
NATURAL INFERENCE Gold and 


silver in small quantities have been 
found in *some Wyoming coal. We 
thought they were gold-plating it 
when we asked the price recently. 
Farm, Stock and Home (Minneap- 
olis). 














THISBE AND HER 
TIGER 

A tiger as a pet seems strange 

But Thisbe vows she’d never 
change, 

And always keep it in the house— 

It’s such protection ‘gainst a 
mouse! 


PETS: 


—(London Mail.) 
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BorkES—Secretary Mellon, a_bril- 
liant talker, has a hearty hatred of 
bores. He said the other evening 
at a dinner: 

“Bores are not always loquacious. 
A silent bore is like a dead donkey — 
not to be found. In a bore’s pres- 
ence it is impossible to get a word 
in edgeways. 

“A bore once said to me: 

‘‘Our friend Smith is an impolite 
duffer. While I was talking to him 
yesterday he yawned eleven times.” 

‘*But,’ said I, ‘perhaps he wasn’t 
yawning. Perhaps he wanted to say 
something.’ ”’"—Detroit Free Press. 


SQ= 





THE EAST Is WEST—In a London 
club, when the Chinese minister hap- 
pened to be present, a rather tactless 
speaker referred to the position of 
women in China and how they were 
debarred from so many of the privi- 
leges of men. He meant no ill, but 
what he said was indiscreet and led 
to a moment’s embarrassing silence, 
after which the conversation was re- 
sumed on other subjects. 

The minister did not speak for a 
while, but presently, during a pause, 
he turned to the man who had made 
the critical remark: 

“This is a very beautiful club you 
have here, sir.” 

“Yes, I believe it is the finest.” 

“Much finer than your ordinary 
private houses?” 

“Certainly. None of our private 
houses is as large and beautiful as 
this,” was the response. 

“T suppose you have your women 
here—your mothers and sisters and 
wives and daughters. Of course, you 
must have them here to enjoy your 
beautiful house with you.” 

“Why, no. It is against the rules. 
They are not allowed here at all.” 

“Why not?” said the minister. 

And the clubman saw the point.— 


Sunday at Home. 














STUNG AGAIN—“Why didn’t you 


arrest that motorist? He was going 
60 miles an hour.” 

“He said his house was afire,” re- 
plied the village constable. 

“Oh, that’s different.” 

“But I didn’t recollect till th’ 
durned catfish was out of sight that 
he doesn’t live here.”—Birmingham 


Age-Herald. 


DIDN’T WARN HimM—*“Hear about 
Nutley’s getting stung by a rattler 
last week?” 


“Gosh, no! How did it happen?” 





























“Look! 
“No wonder! 
legs!"—Der Brummer (Berlin). 


“He bought a used flivver without 
first testing it—Buffalo Express. 











FORESIGHT 


“What’s this I hear about your relations with the chauffeur of 
my fiance?” 
“Well, Miss, I thought it was for the best because, when you 
are married, we can all four of us settle down comfortably.”— 
Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich). 


Lindenbaum is walking on his hands!” 
His last audit showed that he was shaky on his 








THE WRONG Cross—‘‘How did it 
come about,” a friend of the family 
asked, “that old Goldburg’s daugh- 
ter refused Lord ; 

“Well, you see,” another friend of 
the family answered, “Jane Gold- 
burg is slightly deaf, and when the 
Earl proposed to her she thought he 
was soliciting for the Red Cross, and 
so she told him she was very sorry, 
but she had promised her money in 
another direction.”—London Evening 
News. 








PUTTING ON HER EYELASHES—Her 
Beau (waiting)—Your sister is a 
long time in making her appearance. 

Bobby—Well, she’d be a sight if 
she came down without making it.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


AGAINST Opps—‘“So Fantine has 
thrown over Jack and accepted that 
horrible old Mr. Dustleigh?” 

“Yes, it’s the same old story.” 

“‘How’s that?” 

“Youth, good looks and perfect 
health couldn’t compete with $10,- 
C00,000 and a weak heart.”—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


PAGE THE MINISTER—Tillman Kuy- 
kendall made a special trip to see 
some fellow’s daughter, but was run 
off by the dogs. The girl says she 
will tie the dogs up next time.—Mar- 
shall (Ark.) Republican. 





SPOILING AN _ ILLUSION—Jack— 
When I proposed to her the dear girl 
fell on my breast and sobbed like a 
child, but finally put her arms around 
my neck and— 

Madge—Oh, yes, I know all about 
it. I rehearsed it with her.—Boston 
Transcript. 
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SUBTLE COMPLIMENT—“Why did 
you put the sign over your desk, 
‘This is my busy day’?” 

“It makes a good impression,” an- 
swered Senator Sorghum, “when an 
influential constituent calls.” 

“But it might give offense.” 

“Not at all. It adds to a visitor's 
sense of importance when I give him 
a cigar and tell him I want a long 
chat with him.”—Washington Star. 








GOVERN MENTAL EFFICIENCY—“‘Are 
you on this investigating commit- 
tee?” 


“T think so.” 

“What are we investigating?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Well, let’s play poker until the 
chairman comes. Maybe he’ll know.” 
—DLouisville Courier-Journal. 


SKIN DEEP—He—I suppose when 
all women vote the party managers 
will have to put handsome men on 
their tickets for candidates. 

She—What makes you think wom- 
en will demand handsome men to 
vote for when you look at the kind 
the most of them marry ?—Baltimore 
American. 


FIFTY-FIFTY—A magazine writer 
says retired officeholders enjoy loaf- 
ing in Washington. The enjoyment 
isn’t limited to the retired ones.— 
Sioux City Journal. 


Is IT PossIBLE—‘‘How is former 
Senator Droll getting along in pri- 
vate life?” 

“He seems fairly contented,” re- 
plied Cyrus K. Savage. “I fancy he 
derives a good deal of consolation 
from the expectation that his suc- 
cessor will prove to be even a bigger 
fool than he was in the office.”— 
Kansas City Star. 

















“That is a fine bassoon player.” 

“So much the better. You can’t 
hear the singer.”—Lustige Blaet- 
ter (Berlin). 




















“Professor, I sway between art and science.” 
“Then get married and forget both.”"—Wiener Caricaturen (Vienna). 


THE CHART BEFORE THE HORSE— 
“IT suppose Senator Snortsworthy has 
had a great deal of experience in tell- 
ing disappointed constituents he 
couldn’t get them a government job.” 

“Oh, yes. But the senator sends 
most of them away in a more cheer- 
ful frame of mind than you'd ex- 
pect.” 

“How does he do that?” 

“He keeps a chart on his desk to 
show them they couldn’t live on a 
government salary, anyhow.”—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


MISREPRESENTATIVE — “Let’s not 
try to fool the American people,” 
says Senator Kellogg. The most 
revolutionary suggestion that has 
been made to the Senate for many a 
long year.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


SEEMs So--“He was going in to 
apply for a postmastership.” 

“Well?” 

“And the President’s dog bit him.” 

“He ought to get something better 
now.”—Louisville Currier-Journal. 








Sort 0’ TAXIDERMIST—The Wife— 
Isn’t that your eye-doctor? 
The Husband—I thought so till he 


sent me his bill. He’s a skin spe- 
cialist.—Science and Invention. 


CONDITIONS — Doctor 
is dyspepsia; you 
before and 


DEPRESSING 
—Your trouble 
should laugh heartily 
after your meals. 

Patient —Impossible, doctor. I 
cook them myself and then I wash 
the dishes.—Boston Transcript. 


RUN DowN—“Doctor, I’m sure I’m 
getting all the exercise I need.” 

“There’s no indication of it.” 

“No wonder. You have only looked 
at my tongue. But you just ought 
to see the soles of my shoes.”—Bos- 
ton Globe. 
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DANGER WAS SWEET 
Star—I’m tired of these breakneck 









stunts. Haven’t you another part for 
me? 
The Director—Nothing but a 


lover’s part, playing opposite your 
wife. 

“Lead me back to the cliff.” —Bos- 
ton’ Globe. 


Usep To ItT—‘“Need any more tal- 
ent for your moving picture 
dramas?” 

“We might use you. 
perience at acting 
ences?” 

“Acting without audiences is what 
brought me here.”—London Weekly 
Telegraph. 


Had any ex- 
without audi- 


Not Doinc HER JusTicEe---‘Some 


-The Heroic 


of the critics say our movie queens 
can’t act.” 

“They’re wrong—dead wrong.” 

“Yes?” 

“Evidently they’ve never seen one 
of those beauties in court.’—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


CUTTING — Scenario Editor —Ill 
have to reject your scenario. 

Scenario Writer—Well, at least let 
me know when it’s produced.—Film 
Fun. 


AN OFF DAY—First Film Star— 


Got anything special on to-day, Cy- 
rus? 

Second Ditto—Nope—only a race 
against death an’ a leap for life. 
London Bystander. 


CALLING A HALT—‘“Six marriages 
will be about enough, kid,” said the 
movie magnate to Viola Vampire. 

“But—” 

“IT know you love your public, but 
vou can’t possibly marry all of it.’’- 
Film Fun. 
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“Do you go like that to get sugar?” 


“No, why do you ask that?” 


“Because father says you are a goose!”—Der Brummer (Berlin). 
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“How long have you been in the 
family?” 

“My lady, this is the third gen- 
eration!”—Kasper (Stockholm). 





EDUCATION 


we .a% Oe 





THE WIFELY TRAINING—‘“‘So you 
have graduated from college?” 

“Yes, air.” 

“Studied abroad, too?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Consider yourself now fairly well 
able to get along and adapt yourself 
in any kind of society?” 

“T believe so.” 

“That’s what I used to think, but 
I lived to discover this: No matter 
how many college degrees a man 
earns nor how carefully his parents 
may have trained him, when he gets 
married there’s always a lot his wife 
still thinks necessary to teach him.” 
—Detroit Fress Press. 


THE APPLICANT—“Yes, I’m a col- 
lege graduate.” 

“Do you think you could qualify as 
an office boy with me?” 

“Let’s see your list of test ques- 
tions.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


WuHy HE PICKED PICTISH — An 
English mother was visiting her son 
at college. 

“Well, dear,” she said, “what lan- 
guages did you decide to take.” 

“IT have decided to take Pictish, 
mother,” he replied. 

“Pictish?” said the puzzled lady. 
“Why Pictish?” 

“Only five words of it remain,” he 
said.—Railroad Red Book. 


THE TEST—Son—Well, father, I’ve 
been learning arithmetic. 

Father (impatiently )—yYes, well? 

“French, German, Euclid.” 

“Ah, that’s better! Now just tell 
me the Euclid for ‘good morning!’” 


—Boys’ Own Paper. 





























“My dear friends, how sweet of you to come spend the afternoon 
with me!”—Le Rire (Paris). 


OLD ENOUGH TO KNOW THAT— 

YOUN TERS “Are all flowers popular?” asked the 
” \p teacher. 

— S g “No, ma’am,” replied one of the 





bright little girls. 
“What flowers are not popular?” 
“Wall-flowers, ma’am.” — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


Le 


THE JONAH—“Now, children,” said 
the Sunday-school teacher, “I have 
told you the story of Jonah and the 











Now HeE’.Li BE ABLE TO TELL ’EM 

City Youth—What’s that the calf 
is licking? 

Cow Farmer—That’s rock salt, my 
boy. 

“Go hon! I’ve often wondered how 
corn-beef was made!” — Sydney 
(Australia) Bulletin. 





“What will you give me for this 
horse?” 

“A load 
farmer. 

“What would I want with hay and 
no horse to eat it?” 

“Well, I’d be willing to lend you 
the horse till the hay was all gone.” 
—Osteopathic Magazine. 


of hay,” replied the 


THE JOKER IN THE TRANSACTION— 
“T understand you are trying to sell 
your farm and all the live stock.” 

“Yes,” replied Farmer Corntassel. 
“The deal has got to cover everything. 
I’ve got a mule that I’ve made up my 
mind to get rid of, and the only 
chance of doing it is to put the animal 
across as an incidental item.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 





whale. Willie, you may tell me what 
this story teaches.” 

“Yes’m,” said Willie, the bright- 
eyed son of the pastor; “it teaches 
that you can’t keep a good man 
down.”—Houston Post. 


THE HOME BUREAU—Father and 
mother came to the city for a few 
days, leaving little Elsie with grandpa 
and grandma. 

There being other guests, Elsie 
slept in the folding bed. A few days 
later Elsie sent the following letter 
to her grandma: “Dear grandma, I 
slept in your bureau drawer and liked 
it very much.”—Indianapolis News. 


Foop For THOUGHT—Son—Does 
a cannibal go to heaven when he 
dies? 

Father—Certainly not. 

“‘But—suppose he has eaten a mis- 
sionary ?”—London Bystander. 





RELIGIOUS BLACK MAIL—The pastor 
was interrogating the pride of the 
family. 

“And do you always say 
prayers before you go to bed?” 
“Yes, sir,” replied Johnnie. 

“And what are the things you pray 
for?” pursued the good man. 

“Well,” responded Johnnie thought- 


your 

















fully, “mostly that pa won’t find out 
what I’ve been doin’ during the day!” 
—Maine Herald. 
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“Every indecency of line must be avoided. Art should be the 
phantasy of geometry.”—Simplicissimus (Munich). 





“See Food” 
L ITTLE Dorothy was severely rep- 
rimanded by her mother for re- 
turning from the grocery with a 
package of cornflakes instead of the 
cornmeal which she was instructed to 
purchase. 

“Now, Dorothy,” cautioned her 
mother, “you must make it your duty 
to ask that your purchase be shown 
you before it is wrapped. That is 
the only way that an error can be 
avoided.” 

The next day the child was sent 
to the store for a can of clam 
chowder. Somehow Dorothy forgot 
her instructions and allowed the 
clerk to wrap it up. Then she sud- 
denly thought of what her mother 
had told her and asked the salesman 
to unwrap it so that she may see 
what she is paying for. 

“But, my dear child,” argued the 
grocer in a convincing manner, “you 
can plainly see that a can of soup 
is in this parcel.” 

“Yes,” answered Dorothy, “but it 
might be tomato soup for all I know. 
I want to see the clams!” 


The Toucan and the Gnu 
By EDWARD LIEB. 


T HE Toucan and the Gnu 
Were walking in the zoo, 

Discussing of the many things 

That each of them could do. 


The Gnu said to the Toucan, 

“IT eat more hay than you can. 

I eat and drink and chew and think 
More than any two can.” 


“Why, that is nothing new,” 
Said the Toucan. “That, I knew. 
The new hog in the catalogue 
Was called Gnuhoy for you. 


But there’s one thing a Toucan 

Do, better than a Gnu can; 

To eat my fill I fill my bill 

With more than you who chew can.” 


Then archly spake the Gnu, 

As zoo Gnus always do, 

“We both, I fear, are very queer, 
Let’s have no great to-do.” 


So the Gnucan and the Tou, 

(I mean, the Toucan and the Gnu) 
To till the kime, they ralked in thyme, 
While zalking in the woo. 


A Southerner on Snow 
By MARIE SCHULTE KALENBACH. 


L TTTLe pickaninny Sammy, 
From the far and sunny South 
Saw the first few snowflakes falling 
With a wide, wide open mouth. 
“Mammie, mammie, O come quickly, 
Look up hyere, we ain’t forgotten, 
‘Cause dem angels up in heben 
Am a-pickin’ cotton!” 











Pop Mouse—It’s dog-gone lucky I happened to have that blow- 


out near this doughnut jar. 


Hard to Tell 

“Mother,” said little George, 
thoughtfully, “I saw a poor old lame 
man to-day.” 

“What was the matter with him, 
dearie?” 

“Well, I couldn’t ’zactly figure out 
whether one leg was too long or the 
other too short.” 


As She Thought. 

“What is your new little brother's 
name, Elsie?” asked the kind old 
gentleman. 

“T don’t know yet. We can’t 
understand a word he says.” 








Drawn by Vivian L, Fritz. 


A Coming Chicken. 
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Toby, My Dog 


By ROBERT O. BALLOU. 


‘TOBY: my dog, had a bath in the 


morning, 
Slept in the sun for the rest of the 
day ; 
Early at night he jumped up without 
warning, 
Yelped like a hound and went tearing 
away! 


Toby, my dog, 
Toby, my dog, 


Jumped in the air like a yellow bull- 


frog. 


Toby came home through the back 
country ditches, 

Tired, and white as my _ grand- 
daddy’s beard, 

Maybe he’d been with the fairies and 
witches, 

But Toby, my dog, told me never a 
word! 


Toby, my dog, 
Toby, my dog, 
White like the ghost of an ancient 
bull-frog. 


Toby has changed and looks very 
much older— 

Cannot sleep now without twitching 
his ear— 

Won’t chase the cat any more when 
I scold her— 

Tody will ne’er be the same dog, I 
fear! 


Toby, my dog, 
Poor Toby dog, 
Toby’s ears twitch like the legs of 
a frog! 























Irrepressible, 





P ten. 





THIS RINGS TRUE 


Ben—My father makes a living 
giving the public thrills. 

Gwen—An aviator. 

Ben—No, an alarm clock sales- 
man.—Cornell Widow. 


Miss Bachelor of 

PENSIVE and solemn, 
sad 

Is the smile that this 
to me. 

Quite the new stern and 
grad 

Is the girl with the A. B. degree. 


ask 


Arts 
a tiny bit 


maid gives 


responsible 


Now if you should me these 
symbols to solve, 
I’m sure I would feel it my duty 
To join with professors and firmly 
resolve 
That the letters “A. B.”” mean “A 
Beauty.”’ 
Stanford Chapparal. 


ASynonymousSymposium 


= MITHERS sat slyly slipping 
slivers of liver into his mouth. 

Smithers always had livers for din- 
ner. And he demanded his livers in 
small slivers. 

Suddenly a frown came over his 
face. “Garckon!” he demanded. 

Smithers was proud of his French 
accent. 

The waiter slipped softly to his 
side. 


“These livers are not cut into 
small enough slivers.” 
The waiter became confused. He 








Joyous, 


was all apologies, in fact he was one 
large apology. 


“Monsieur Smithers wants his 
slivers in smaller livers?” 

“No! No! I want my livers in 
smaller smithers.” 

“You mean your. slippers’ in 


slivered livers?” 
“No! Smithers livered in slithered 
slippers.” 

“Oh! Slivers of slithers smithered 
in slippered livers?” 
“Great God, no! 
slivers in smaller smithers.’ 

“Oh, yes, smithered slippers of 
sippered slithered livers.” 

Smithers changed a custom of 
years. “Bring me a kidney,” he 
croaked.—Harvard Lampoon. 


I say, sippered 
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“That girl next door told me 
she was leading a dog’s life.” 
“What did you do?” 
“I called her (R)over.”—Bow- 
doin Bear Skin. 
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Irresponsible 





She—Why do you believe in 
free love? 

He—Because I’m 
ton Beanpot. 


broke.—Bos- 


What Size 
Yes, nature is 
Certainly wonderful... 
Did you ever 
See a pair 
Of lips 
That wouldn’t 
Fit? 

California Pelican. 


Repartee 
She—The man who marries me 
must be bold and daring. 
He—Yes, he must.—Williams Pur- 


ple Cow. 


Historical Puzzle 

Earnest Stude—One thing about 
Joan of Are has always puzzled me, 
professor. 

Prof.—What is it? 

BE. S.—When she 
professor 

Prof.—Yes, yes. 

E. S.—And she was in full armor— 

Prof.—Continue— 

E. S.—How did she reach her 
stocking?—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lan- 
tern. 


needed money, 


Imagination 

He—Won’'t please kiss me 
good-night? 

She—What, foolish, can you imag- 
ine my kissing you? 

“T sure can!” 

“Then do! 
Tech. Voo Doo. 


you 


Good-night.”—Mass. 





Judge at 


LL streets and the sight-seeing 
A omnibuses lead to the New York 
Hippodrome. It is perhaps the 
first institution on the curiosity-list of the 
stranger within metropolitan gates, while 
the returning visitor never misses it. Not 
that the Hippodrome audiences are con- 
fined to sojourners in New York, for all 
classes of residents are lovers of the place, 
and fashionable motors stop at its doors 
and the modish rub elbows with the crowd 
that pinches pockets in order to enjoy its 
wonders. It is a democratic institution. 

It has been an ever-recurring wonder 
from season to season that the standard 
of Hippodrome shows remains so high. 
Amusement purveyors in less difficult 
fields have predicted from season to season 
that ‘“‘the next show will fall down.” But 
this does not happen. From year to year 
the offering has novelties that amaze, while 
the diversity of the entertainment always 
insures its success. The new show freshly 
emphasizes the genius of Manager Dilling- 
ham and his clever aides. As before, it 
presents some of the salient features of a 
great circus with something worth while of 
the theatre itself, and no previous bill has 
been more attractive. 

The performance is opened by a grotes 
quely funny film showing Clyde Cook in 
his latest comedy effort called ‘The 
Toreador.” This sets the audience in a 
rocking humor, and is followed by Power’s 











performing elephants, with a _ clown’s 
carnival, which always scores. Marceline 
and Moron—and even less clever clowns 
never lose popularity, and nobody ever 
tires of elephants that show a training that 
passes for rare intelligence. 

The Three Bobs, clever jugglers, intro- 
duce a dog and a crow that almost monopo- 
lize interest in their act, for these creatures 
perform wonderfully and even make an 
effort to comment approvingly on their 
own feats. 

The Five Kaeths, musical prodigies, 
Ferry Corwey, the merry musical clown, 
and Bert Levy, whose cartooning always 
hits the crowd, strengthen the individual 
bill, but the big features invoke the greater 
interest. 

The first of these is “The Thunder- Bird,” 
a fantastic ballet devised by Vera Fokina 
and staged by Michel Fokine. This is 
perhaps one of the most artistic expositions 
of that phase of the dance that comes from 
Russia yet enjoyed and gives these noted 
artists full scope. The basis of the piece 
is an ancient Aztec legend, telling how a 
Toltec princess is magically changed into a 
brilliant bird. She captivates an Aztec 
chieftain who is turned to stone but 
miraculously returns to life and to the love 
of the princess. 

Fokine and Fokina have gathered and 
trained a company not only wonderful 
for skill, but for the dainty uniformity of 
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Drawn by WILLY POGANY. 


Fokine as Aztlan, an Aztec Chief, 
in “The Thunder-Bird,” showing the 
striking picturesqueness of Willy 
Pogany’s costume design for the Hippo- 
drome’s wonderful ballet. 


the Play 


the young women and the symmetry of the 
young men. Together they represent youth 
incarnate. The baliet is an amazing 
spectacle of color and movement, no small 
part of the value of which is due to the 
scenery and costumes devised by Willy 
Pogany. These are marvels of this branch 
of art, and emphasize the versatility of 
Mr. Pogany, whose excellence in other 





Ferry Corwey, who clowns happily while 
producing music from strange mediums. 
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fields is well known. The lighting is striking. 

The other big feature of the show serves 
to introduce Charlotte, the famous skater, 
with a company that contains several who 
almost that handsome and 
young woman on the steel blades. 
play called ‘“‘The Red Shoes,” the scenes 
being the exterior of an inn in southern 


rival clever 


It is a 


Russia and an ice palace. Of course a 


love story is involved, and the queen of the 
ice becomes the bride of a king. 





Vera Fokina as the Princess and Fokine as the Aztlan Chief in “The Thunder-Bird.” 


Although Manager Dillingham has seen 
the trend of the times and reduced ad 
mission prices to the Hippodrome, there 
has been no cheapening of the attraction. 
Clever management no doubt has reduced 
supernumerary detail behind the curtain, 
but from the time the great circular screen 
first rises to its final lowering there is no 
suggestion that values to the public have 
suffered. 


ARNEY BERNARD after many years, 
has given up Perlmuttering and has 
taken himself to one of his old cloak and 
suit makers to be fitted to the very bone. 
In “Two Blocks Away”? Bernard may be 
said to have moved into Easy Street. It 
is the kind of play that amounts to little 
that it does fit Bernard and that 
amounts to a great deal. You may never 
be in doubt as to what is about to happen 


save 


at any stage of 
the play’s prog 
ress but the 
Barneying of 
Bernard is high 
ly amusing and 
if you care for 
that sort of entertainment you'll like ‘“‘Two 
Blocks Away” 
the neighborhood 
rent). 


well enough to move into 
if you can afford the 


FANNY HURST'S First Play has 

formally come into our community 
and will remain in our affections until those 
of us who take the poor woiking goil’s 
troubles seriously have seen and sympath- 
ized with her. greatly 
mistaken, “Back Pay”’ is the kind of pro- 
duction that proves the wages of thin plays 
is death. Probably the most comforting 
element about it is that you are certain that 
Hester’s troubles are not very real troubles; 
that Helen McKellar will suffer no more 
than you will after the final curtain; that 
Mary Shaw is not as bad as she is and has 
so frequently been stage painted, and that 
this world, thank God, is not as drab as it 
is playwritten to be. 


Unless we are 


“7TARZAN OF THE APES” illus 
trates the resources of theatrical 
under lively 


management com 
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M Charlotte, whose 
skating adorns grace 
and poetizes motion. 
—< .» 


petition, and no doubt bids for 
a large public which read the 
Edgar Rice 
Burroughs and the sequels to it 
which that author was tempted 
to write after the success of the 
original story. The has 
been adapted by George Broad 
hurst an English stage 
version of the novel by Major 
Herbert Woodgate and Arthur 
Gibbons. Films of the 
of course, have been endlessly 
multiplied. Mr. Broadhurst’s 
belief in the tale has led him to 


original story by 


play 


from 


story, 


an elaborate production at his 


theatre. The jungle scenes are 
cleverly simulated, and _ real 
lions are seen while monkeys, 


representing the original apes, 


disport in line with require 


ments. Ronald Adair, who was 
in the English production, plays 
the title part, and endeavors to 
denote the awakening intelligence 
of the 
among the apes, while his acro 


young man developed 
batic ability enables him to show 
the imitative impulse of the man 
kidnapped in infancy by these 
creatures and living in their com- 
pany. Greta Kemble Cooper plays the 
English girl. There is much in this play 
that will please children, and there are 
many adults who will find enjoyment in it. 


HE theater depends upon a great diver- 

sity of patrons, and the simple-minded 
who really are the multitude—are its main- 
stay. It used to be that a horse on the 
stage created a sensation, while on the street 
a horse could only challenge attention by 
falling down. The Zoo is generally crowded 
by humans who study animals with a never- 
ending wonder. 

There 
little 
nearby, ready to sail 
the harbor. But if all 
treacherously squally as Lil’ Ol’ N’York, 
and we were one of the captains of these 


are many plays, like so many 
luffing in the 
pretentiously 


ships, lagoon 
into 


harbors were as 


little ships, we’d look to our rigging. 





NEW MOVES IN THE 





MOV 





The 


bred army mule, in the double 

line outside a long, narrow mo- 
tion picture palace in the crashing 
village of Chicago, I was surprised 
to have the man alongside address 
me suddenly, shifting his foot and, 
as it were, rattling the harness. 

“I like this guy,” he said; “he’s 
such a nut!” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “I’m a little that 
way myself.” 

Of course we were both speaking 
about Douglas Fairbanks. 

Finally the sad period of waiting 
for the American Night’s Entertain- 
ment came to an end. “One,” said 
the tired young lady at the door, 
holding up her forefinger. “One,” 
repeated the plump young lady at the 
ticket box, holding up a plump fore- 
finger. “One!” declared the butch- 
er’s assistant with the rope, holding 
up his thumb, and jerking his head 
sideways to indicate that I was to 
get on past out of his way and be 
quick about it. So I went in. 

During the hour or less that I had 
been standing outside, waiting to be 
entertained, they had run off nearly 
half the picture. On the screen 
were period costumes, a king and 
queen, a cardinal. The orchestra (it 
was an organ, but never mind)—the 
orchestra was playing one of the airs 
noticeable with “Deception.” 

No Doug. No stunts. No leaping 
from a_church-steeple to land 
a-straddle a galloping horse and 
escape from the famous forty vil- 
lains by the quiver of a hair. And 
when at last Friend Fairbanks did 
return, it was with a long sword and 
a cape and a hat you could flourish 
and a.little mustache that went with 
all the rest. 

It was almost a miracle. Go see it 
for yourself. It’s one of the best 
pictures that’s yet been put on the 
American screen. 

We've been passing through a 


GS bred arm patiently as any well- 


Three 


good deal of a slump in American 
picture production. Not officiaHy, 
you understand—but as a matter of 
cold, private fact. 

Not financially—though there it’s 
merely a matter of the slump still 
descending upon us. But in the 
ephemeral realm of merit. The line 
of fine American productions 
ushered in with “Humoresque” and 
“The Copperhead,” carried along 
with “Over the Hill” and “’Way 
Down East,” rather ended up, for a 
time, with “The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse.” It’s been a dull, 
uninspired summer. 

Then, to prove that after all the 
world do move, even in the hysteri- 
cal realms of celluloid, along comes 
our one and only, ne plus ultra, e 
pluribus unum, ol’ reliable Doug and 
makes ’em all sit up. 

Fact is, we’ve grown so accus- 
tomed to watching Mr. Fairbanks 
do a window-sill solo on the flying 
arch that it’s something of a shock 
to have him come romping into the 
arena devoted, say, exclusively to D. 
W. Griffith in this country. as pos- 
sibly the man they call Lubitsch in 
Foreign Parts. But when Douglas 
romps, he romps. And now he’s 
In. 

Reflect: It’s no easy thing for a 
popular American screen star to 
break away from what “his audi- 
ence” expects. The only reason Mrs. 
Douglas Fairbanks has remained 
“our Mary” so long is because she’s 
not only been always very much the 
same, but very good at it. Hon. Wm. 
Hart, good as he has always been, is 
sinking slowly out of sight because 
of the difficulty of being anything 
except what the public expect Bill 
Hart to be. And in time, the public 
will become tired of almost anything. 
Until Doug latterly began to uncover 
this amazing ability to be at once 
different, and better, there were 


indubitable signs that the public was 
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Musketeers 


By Myron M. Stearns 


beginning to wonder if before long 
it wouldn’t get tired of him. 

While our All-American Movie 
aggregation was sitting around 
wondering which sort of picture 
would make the most money, not so 
many months ago, along came this 
series of fillums from Germany— 
Passion and Deception and Gypsy 
Blood, with The Golem and the weird 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari on the side. 
Different, to be sure, and also quite 
“impossible” from our money-mak- 
ing standpoint. “Passion,” for 
instance, kicked miserably around 
New York laboratories for a year and 
more with a price of only a few thou- 
sand for the American rights on it— 
and no takers. It was a “period” 
play, for one thing—and “The Pub- 
lic doesn’t want costume plays.” 

But finally somebody bit. Bought 
“Passion” and a couple more, and 
turned ’em loose. The rest is merely 
a matter of movie history. The de- 
spised “Passion” film brought in 
more than a hundred dollars for 
every dollar sunk in the purchase of 
the American rights. Evidently, 
“The Public” wasn’t so much against 
costume plays and all the rest as 
most American producers had been 
in the habit of thinking. 

That was where Douglas, likely, 
saw his chance. As one of that un- 
fortunate species, known as Think- 
ing Stars, he’d been wondering how 
to shift his stride, increase his speed, 
and get away to a new lease of justly 
popular life. He watched the demon- 
stration of German-made spectacle- 
film, and realized that “The Public” 
would welcome a good story from 
any age or climate, and was even 
capable of recording a rousing recep- 
tion to work of real artistic merit, 
along with other things. 

So, with “The Three Musketeers” 
lying ready to hand for a vehicle, 
Doug packed his mental grips and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Sd FTER weeks of con- 
‘ LA sideration of the 
, ae | conversations submitted 
. | by the 120,000 or more 
1 persons who sent in en- 
1 if . 
. tries tothe Kelly-Spring- 
, field Prize Contest adver- 
tised in the April 9 issue 
of this magazine, the 
t judges rendered a de- 
1 atihiik cd , 
: OM) Uh i. cision in favor of the 
f en = \ “i | dialogue sent in by Miss 
SA sh matey. * 4 \ } . 
a ree i 1i_—-—J_ ~CIgire Newman of 703 
r “It's great to have friends for an emergency like this. 
f “It's better to have Kelly-Spring fields, then vou never have the Mt - Pr ospect Aven ue, 
emergency.” 
’ Submitted by Miss Clatre Newman Newark, N. Be 
t 
S HE judges had a difficult task. There were a large number of exceedingly clever entries, 
n ( | but many of them had to be discarded either because they did not quite fit the picture or 
because they were so similar to captions suggested by two or three hundred other contes- 
y tants that it was impossible to decide which had phrased the idea best. 
\- 
be Every letter submitted was read as it came in and was immediately either laid aside for further 
v consideration or eliminated for one reason or another. When the closing date came the judges 
1, had over a thousand entries for final consideration. This number was gradually sifted down to 
y fifteen. Each of the three judges then wrote down his first, second and third choice of the fif- 
‘3 teen. When the lists were compared, it was found that Miss Newman’s contribution was the only 
“ one which had been chosen by all three judges, and a check for $250 was therefore mailed to her. 
A contribution from far-off Peru got two votes and so did one from a Pennsylvania farm, 
n but the winning caption was the only one that got all three votes. 
n 
)- The entries came in from all over the world—from Canada, Mexico, Cuba, South America, 
a Hawaii, the Philippines, Japan, China, France, England, Alaska, and every State in the Union. 
= ‘Only four contestants failed to recognize the picture as a Kelly-Springfield advertisement. 
> 

























"THERE is enough 

concentrated ex- 
tract in each of these 
little bottles to make 
a full quart of de- 
licious non-alcoholic 
liqueur, 


Imported from Nan- 
cy, France, in twenty 
flavors. Only 35 cents. 

“Original Recipes” 


bookle S. 
upon re- 


our 
sent 


new 
tree 





Bese pour I litre 






quest. 


DTKouquiss 


Restaurant & Wine Co. 
476 West Bway, N.Y 
Telephone Spring 5845. 





st uttrot est chien: por lp dig- 
ed rambores recolides Spm 







““A Message, Boys”’ 
By M.L. S. 


¢¢— [VE your own life, boys, live 
your own life, 
And do it, boys, without a wife! 





Don’t have a Mrs. to boss you around, | 
Stay single, boys, and stand your | 


own ground. 

Darn your own socks, boys, darn them 
all the time, 

For a good “darner” is darn hard to 
find. 


Cook your own meals or go to the 
Club, 

Wash your clothes, boys, in your own 
tub. 

Go out of your house and come in 
when you please, 

Don’t be afraid to smoke, boys, swear, 
cough or sneeze. 

Talk to all the girls, boys, and kid 
them along, 

But don’t talk too long, you might 
get in wrong. 

Be on your guard, boys, don’t let them 
rope you in— 

’Cause they’re tempting, boys, that’s 
as sure as sin!” 


Cat ont this ad and mail it to as, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 80 davs FREE, then if you like it, pay us 


$1.85. If you don’tlike it return it, SEND NO MONEY. 
MORE COMPANY, Dept. 495, St. Louis, Mo. 





He an eXpert Wrestier. Learn at home by mai 

Wonder fu lleasons prepared by world’ schampions 

Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch. Free boo! 

tells you how. Secret holds, blocks and tricks re 

vealed. Don't delay. Re strong, healthy. Handle 
" vine for ¢ 


hig men with one bee hack, Hexte van age 
Farmer Burns, 2387 Ramge Ridg., Omaha, Neb. 














Wrestling Book FREE | 
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Snoppy-Quops 
By FEG MuRRAY and BILL TITCOMB 
| ERE’S Snoppy lost in meditation. 
He doesn’t note the combination 
That brings the sun to concentration, 
So soon to cause him consternation. 
I fear his sudden elevation 


Quite possibly in conflagration— 
Should aught be found for in- 
humation 


I heartily advise cremation. 


Great Discoveries 


(Continued from page 5.) 
“Henry! Henry Fliggis!” 
Mr. Fliggis, so proud, so command- 
ing, so stern a ruler of his wife and 


home, so great a tyrant, looked at his 


wife and was surprised. This was 
not her usual meek tone. 
“IT have written mother to come, 


Henry,” said Jane Ann Fliggis in a 
cold but firm tone. 
to come and bring her furniture and 
her hair dye and her poodle. I have 
asked mother to come and stay with 
us during August, September, Octo- 
ber, November and December, 1921, 
and the entire calendar years of 1922, 
1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926 and until 
she passes from this life in our best 
bedroom, happy and contented, not 
having had one harsh or unpleasant 
word from you, Henry Fliggis! And 
mind you remember that! No, not a 
word, Henry! Be careful, now! 
Who, may I ask, is Sunbeam Sponge- 
sake? And how many more little 
Sunbeams have been brightening the 
hours during which you said im- 
portant business affairs kept you at 
the office? 
rive on the 6:30, Monday next. You 
will meet her, Henry, and welcome 


her as a loving son would welcome 


9 


her. Understand 
“Yes, my dear,” said Mr. Fliggis 
humbly. 
“You had better, if you know what 
is good for you,” said Jane Ann. 
Mrs. Fliggis accomplished all this 
without leaving her own home. She 
overthrew a tyrant and established a 
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“T have asked her | 


Mother, Henry, will ar- | 
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‘DIAMONDS | 

. For a Few Cents a Day / 
; Send No Money 


We will send you—upon 
your simple uest — 
— choice oe Somene 
argains—the grea 
in Americal Do ont cont a 
in advance. Whe 
The ring comes. examine it. 
You are the judge. ts 
not, without exception, the 
greatest 2 ou 


not risk a penny. 


Charge-Account Plan 
By our new charge-account 


' } om pian, you pay for your 
| aw choice of reds of pieces 


you would 
never think of saving them. 


uaranteed 8 
poregnt yearly dividends 
“ anc 


@ 6& percent bonus 
may earned. 


Send for Bargain Book 


Send your name and address 

today for our new 128-page 

book, showing hundreds of 

unmatchabie diamond bar- 

ains. Sen 

« It explains the divi- 

dend offer and bonus plan. 
Write today to Dept. 


OR GO) Koi SO) 


1 Maiden Lane, New York N.Y. 





just but severe reign by a discovery 
in which she employed but one hand 
with four fingers and a thumb. What 
would the much vaunted Columbus 
have discovered had he used one 
hand only? What, I ask, might not 
| Mrs. Jane Ann Fliggis have dis- 
covered if she had had three ships, 
three crews and the whole Atlantic 
Ocean for achieving her discoveries? 
O poor, weak Columbus! O mighty, 
invincible, all-worshipful Jane Ann 
Fliggis! Fame does indeed bestow 
her laurels blindly. 





The Imitative Instinct 
Mrs. Skinnum—Why are all the 
rest of you children hiding from 
| Tom? 
| Little Susie Skinnum—We're play- 
ing house, and Tommy is the butcher 
come with his bill. 




















Ballade of the Ultimate 
Ambition 
By MAX LIEF 
| EFORE I leave this cosmic mart 
And from this universe retire, 


Before the sombre coaches cart 
My body to the funeral pyre, 





Help me, good Goddess, and inspire | 


One stroke of poesy divine 
That all will chant in joyous choir— 
I want to write a deathless line! 
Send me the words that pierce the 
heart, 


That lift the lowly from the mire; | 


O let my wingéd phrases dart 


From thatch of serf to home of | 


squire, 


To each Bill Brown and Pat McGuire, 


So all can say: “That bird is fine!” 
“That man is worthy of his hire!” 
I want to write a deathless line, 


Like “Maid of Athens, ere we part,” 
“I stood tiptoe....” and “I’m 
killed, Sire!” 
Or any other stuff in Bart- 
Lett’s book that’s read from shire 
to shire. 
They’d flash it on the A. P. wire, 
And all would quote the thing as 
mine. 
So Pegasus, kick up some fire! 
I want to write a deathless line! 


L’Envoi 
Muse, oft I’ve twanged the tuneful 
lyre, 
Long have I worshipped at your 
shrine. 


This is the end of my desire: 
I want to write a deathless line! 


A Long Wait 


“T thought you were going to take | 


a trip to Europe.” 
“I was, but I’ve decided to post- 
pone it until Peace is over.” 


Happy 

She dresses so well that they can’t 
afford to do any entertaining, or own 
a car, or take in the theatres, or go 
South for the winter. 

So. she has no chance to show her 
fine clothes. 

But— 

She dresses well. 
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ROMEI KE’ PRESS CLIPPING - RE Al 

+ We will send you all news aged € lip- 
pings which may appear about you, vour friends or any sul)je 
pape h vou may want to be ‘‘up-t dete 9 Every newspaper 
periodical of importance in the Unite 1 States and Et urope is 
couche i Terins $7.50 for 100 clippings. 

HENRY ROMEIKE 

106-110 Seventh Avenue New York 
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W. L.DOUGLAS 


$700 & $8.00 SHOES 
$5.00 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


—— 
EF WiLDOUGLAS SHOES *: > 
FOR FALL AND WINTER 
WEAR IN ALL THE LATEST 
STYLES ALL LEATHERS ALL } 


J, 


seectat sHoES $1.00 srs! a, 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
BY WEARING 
W.L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


| Ge mhe best known shoes in the world. 
Ty} They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 
Ls | stores, direct from the factory to 
} you \atonlyone profit, which guarantees 
} to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is your 
| protection against unreasonable profits 
W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
are absolutely the best shoe values for 
the money in this country. They com- 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
wearing qualities equal to other makes 
selling at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the 
shoes are always worth the price paid 
for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under 
the direction and supervision of expe- 
rienced men, all working with an hon- 
est determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can ” Whe 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas 
shoes. The name and price is plainly stamped o; 


» SIZES AND WIDTHS 
22 __th 


\X 








BOYS SHOES 
$4.50 &$5.00 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low=- 
est possible cost. 

W. L. Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
retail price stamped 
on the sole are worn 
by more men than 
any other make. 


Hos dent 2 














the sole. Be careful to see that it has not been 

changed or mutilated. 

if aay r sale in your vicinity, order direct W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
Jro nf actory. Catalog free. 145 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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Dwsias Gian 
+ PSrre — —— 


Much adieu about nothing. 


Original Sources 
“Do you believe in thought-trans- 
ference?” 
“Why not? For instance, all the 
good ideas Jobson has he gets from 
his wife.” 


The Ins and Outs 
We fall for love. Some lose, some 
win; 
And those who lose, old scout, 
Are those who have a falling in, 
And then a falling out. 
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Biheot Beat & Co., presenting one of vaude- 
wiles enappiest muncal acts equipped 
with Conn wind instruments 


Turn Your Evenings to if 
Profit and Pleasure 
HEREVER folks gather 


nowadays, music is in demand; and orches- 
tras like the one above are filling that demand. 


Here’s tunity for you. Doesn’t live music thrill you; 
doesn’t the rhythmic surge or a popular selection make you 
want to play? That's your musical “bump.” Develop it 
easily and quickly with a Conn cornet, saxophone, flute, 
clarinet, amy wind instrument. Easiest playing; used by 
world’s great artists and kings of popular music. 
and All Exclusive 

FREE TRIAL Coon Fewest |R REE 
Easy Payments NoGreaterCost. | 4 
Sendcoupon for details; noobligation. |} Souss p Sescage ce 

A Guarantee Bond With Every Conn 


Cc. G. CONN, Lrd. 
1046 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
New York Conn Co. 
233-5-7 W. 47th Se. 
W orld’s Largest Manufacturers of High 
Grade Band and Orchestra Instruments 





mastery and much 
other valuable musi 
; information in 
this free book. Send 
coupon today for 
your copy; it entails 
ny obligation 
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* Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. ~ 


' 
. 
: 1046 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, India ° 
* Gentlemen: Please send my copy of “Success in Music § 
$ and How to Win It,”’ and details of your free trial easy ° 
5 payment plan. (Mention instrument that interests you.) 4 
. 
i A nid canadendunbauestsaeesnduneiwaanrenaenees ° 
. 
4 Street or Rural Route... ........ H 
. 
DA peananases bhaineehied a ° 
. 
DR, 40505 06b600eseseb0Os 60 ee cchbaserscoasenes > 
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The Three Musketeers 
(Continued from page 28) 

took the first train away from the 
mental camp where he’s been making 
so many of his Fairbanksian films. 
He beat the rest of America to it— 
learned his lesson more promptly, 
and proved that he had the nerve to 
put his new theories into practice. 

Result: a motion picture “sensa- 
tion.” Twelve reels of vivid, artis- 
tic, ripping drama or melodrama, 
with Douglas bounding 
ascendency once more as a producer 
of the Best There Is. A touch of 
nonsense, here and _ there—the 
canary-colored horse in a black-and- 
white scene, to prove the picture a 
genuine Made-in-America brand— 
and enough of the Fairbanks acro- 
batic ability to make the same old 
Doug recognizable, without turning 


the whole works into a trapeze farce. 

Just what the guy who liked 
Douglas “Because he’s such a nut!” 
though, I don’t know; but something 
tells me he liked this picture just 
as well as any other Fairbanks film 
he ever saw. And certainly, lots of 
others liked it still better. 

One hardly knows which to be 
most grateful to: the Germans for 
showing us how to make better films, 
or Douglas for daring to follow their 
| lead and set a new pace for popular 
American stars. 

|Next week: 
Without Chickens.” } 





Some Other Day 
“I'd hate to be a bill collector. 
body is ever glad to see him.” 
“And yet he is often asked to call 


No- 


again.” 


The Higher Education 
“Pa, what’s the meaning of ‘pas 


| de deux?’” 


| 


| 





into the | 





“Father of two, my dear. Now, 


| run away.” 


A Gallinaceous Goak 
(Boys entered the house of the Mayor, 


but could only lay their hands on some 
eggs.— News Note.) 


These naughty boys discovered some 


eggs 
In their burglarious quest; 
In fact, it may be typic’lly said 
They found a Mayor’s nest! 








| 





“Disraeli—A Film 








What kind of a man are you? Are you 
a strong, healthy, vigorous, clean-blouded 
clear brained overflowing with 
manly pep and vitality’? Or are 
weak complaining misfit—an apology tur 
a real man—afilicted with Catarrh, Cor 
stipation, Indigestion, crippled with 
Rheumatism, Weak Spine, Flat Chest 
Round Shoulders, Flat Feet——wretched 
with Nervousness, and Vital Depletion 
and the results of Youthful Folly and 


excesses? 


specimen 
you 4 


No matter what your condition 
is or what caused it, you can banish 
your ailments and revive your Fiag- 
fin Powers with STRONGFORT- 

SM — The Modern Science of 
Heaith Promotion. | guarantee it 

Mention the ailments 
want special confidential information and 
send with 10c to help pay postage, et 
on my free book, “Promotion and 
Conservation of Health, Strength 
and Mental Energy.’ It's « 
builder and a life-saver Send for 
Right Now— TODAY. 

LIONEL STRONGFORT 

Physical and Health Specialist 
Dept. 523, Newark, New Jersey 


on which you 


man 


STRONGFORT 
The Pertect Man 











Love’s New Sweet Song 
By RALPH M. THOMSON 
‘¢¢ ‘OME, sing to me,” she coyly 
pled, 
And let your lilting words impart 
A message which, when all is said, 
Will deeply touch my lonely heart.” 
“And what shall that sweet number 
be? 
What song 
you?” 
The maiden murmured wistfully: 
“Most anything in jazz will do.” 


worthy, dear, of 


is 


Sure Fire Flattery 
Every woman likes to be told that 
she is so different. 
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Drawn by ELLISON Hoover 


WHEN BUSINESS MEN BEHAVE LIKE THEIR 
GOVERNMENTS 


“A sane policy of preparedness seems necessary in order to pre- 
serve harmonious relations with my business associates.” 


3? 











Lheir Favorite Expressions 
By HAROLD SETON 
ERO—“Fiddlesticks!” 
Moses—“Good law!” 

Napoleon—“Glory !” 
Argus—‘“See here!” 
Homer—‘“Look out!” 


Rebecca—“Well! Well!” 
Goliath—“So long!” 
Dante—“Hell!” 
Absalom—‘Hang it!” 
Nemesis—“See you later!” 


A Novelty 
“Wouldn’t it be lovely,” said the 
bride, “if we could find some place 
where no one has ever thought of 
going on a honeymoon before?” 
“Well,” suggested the other in- 
terested party, “we might go home.” 
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All Set 


He—tThere is a certain question 


I’ve wanted to ask you for weeks. 
She—Well, hurry up. I’ve had the 
answer ready for months. 


Clear Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura 
Soap and Talcum 


Seep, Oi aw Talcum, 25e. Ses Dupe 7 Ma ron ze 
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FOUNTAIN PEN INK 


Best for 
General 
Use 

‘As Well 
L. E. er Co. 


191 Broadway 
New York 
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“YO sire k cw 
‘ 





“Grace, dear, I do wish you would be more dignified and not sit there like a stocking advertisement.” 


| Success or Failure eee een 





| a aN 


“Convenient to Everywhere” 






Sillicus—I completely forgot my- 





self. Inamoment of madness | tried 
| to kiss her. Will she ever forgive 3 RITTENHOUSE 
me? 
Cynicus—She will if you suc- | HOTEL 
ceeded, but never if you didn’t. Phil wm ae *D 
lade la , va. 
Here’s Hoping coms hot and a .guerme SZ UP 
“The more we criticize short Rooms with bath G3,.5Q UF 





Club Breakfast, 50c up 
Special Luncheon, 90c 
Evening Dinner. $1.25 
As well as service a la carte 





skirts, the shorter they become.” 
“I never thought of that. Let’s | 
| keep right on knocking them.” 
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Why Be A 
Wallflower! 


you -— NOW LEARN TO BE A 

GOOD DANCER at home — quick! 

through “Arteer Murray's remarkable in- 

vention; | +> —— ~f new easy picture 
hod: Ne 


“60,000 have learned to dance by mail.” 
Success positively guaranteed! 
FREE: One leason to prove vou can learn our 
a way. Formailing,etc..send 10c. Wrileto * 
day. Ifvoucandance learntoteach. Details! 


free ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio34,290B’way,N.Y. 













































Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


The last two months have 
brought decided revisions in 
the prices of automobiles. Many 
which had not previously been 
reduced dropped from fifteen to 
twenty-five percent. Not since 
the war have prices been so low. 

It is useless to anticipate 
further declines in automobile 
prices; in fact, costs may be 
increased. Now is the time to 
buy. 

There are many excellent 
values available to the man 
with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
an automobile. But the best 
car made for some conditions 
may not prove satisfactory 
under others. The Motor De- 
partment of Lestie’s WEEKLY 
will furnish readers with un- 
biased, expert advice free of 
charge. Use the coupon below, 
filling out all of the blanks in 
order that we may advise you 
thoroughly. 





COUPON 
Motor Department, Leslie's 
Lestie-JupDGE Co. 
627 West 43d St. New York City 


I am considering the purchase of a car 
to cost about $ and am especially 





interested in one of the (make) 
(type 
My requirements for a car are as follows: 
Capacity 
Type of body : . 
Driven and cared | self 
for by \ chauffeur 
Kind of roads over which car would be 
used I have owned 


other cars of the following makes: 





The following cars of approximately 
the type in which I am interested are 
handled by dealers in my territory 





Please advise me as to the car best 
suited to my requirements. 

Name 
Address 









































































































| of a giant. 


| birth 


The Mystery of the Great Bootlegacy 


By BENJAMIN 


Mousing Around 


AMBLING! that is the secret 
R of getting two quarts of fun 
out of the peck measure that 

we call life. 

Who rambles any longer? We all 
start out nowadays from a given 
point and land at another given 
point. But who ever walks, reads or 
thinks and doesn’t care a Congress- 
man where he is going? If you 
ramble without aim you will finally 
be jugged as a hobo. If you think 
without system you are hare-brained. 
If you read everything, you are a 
highbrow or a “nut.” 

Havelock Ellis has trawled through 
life. In the vast net of his mind 
there sparkle the strangest fish and 
the most curiously colored sunbeams 
and moonbeams, and even big chunks 
of rainbow. 

I have been lazily adventuring 
with him through his latest book 
(“Impressions and Comments: Sec- 
ond Series;” Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.). A ramble everywhere in the 
universe with my hand in the hand 
I have found how the 
Ecuadoreans of a hundred thousand 
years ago filled their teeth with gold 


| and had bridge-work dentists; he 
| convinced me that the English love 
| personal 


liberty beyond all other 
peoples; I have poked in and out of 
Ravenna, Malta and Tchaikovsky; I 
found indolence to be a virtue and 
that the world is only the Devil’s cir- 
cus; that only the artist knows how 
to be unfaithful and happy; that the 
mosquito is the symbol of the female 
of the species; that the decline of the 
rate is of no importance—it 
only means a decline in the number 
of fools. 

A real pagan, sampling every- 
thing, denying nothing, with infinite 
humor—not grin—Havelock Ellis will 
take you a-rambling which will com- 
pensate you for the lost cocktail. 


O. D. M. 
ALKING of rambling — well, 
there’s Don Marquis, lovingly 
known among his old brass-rail mates 
of the ante-Volstead era as O.D.M.— 
Old Don Marquis; probably because 
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DE CASSERES 


he has the gift of eternal youth. In 
those days a man was never older 
than his capacity. Well, never mind; 
why talk of the Age of Liberty! We 
are all around the grand old lady’s 
bier, which is the only bier that no 
lawmaker can degrade in its mule- 
kick. 

Anyhow, about rambling. Don ram- 
bles among many things—epigrams, 
poems and things. But once in a 
while he quits old Abe Baermann 
and the Kelly pool sharps, hires a 
bungalow up in Maine and knocks 
out a dozen short stories between 
moose mousing. One day when it 
was raining and not an epigram 
would nibble at the pen he collected 
all his short stories into a volume, 
called ’em “Carter and Other People” 
(D. Appleton & Co.) and flung them 
forth on a hurrying, flurrying, 
worrying world. 

These stories have all the Mar- 
quisian touch—odd, humorous, dif- 
ferent. There is one story in the 
book—“Old Man Murtrie’”’—that Don 
had a fierce time getting over on the 
editors. Jack London years ago 
wrote me how he fought in his 
B.V.D.’s with his publisher to retain 
the title of his book, “God’s Fool.” 
But Jack soon had his pub. down giv- 
ing him the count. At “ten” the pub. 
was still stiff on the floor, and the 
book went forth. So, too, the story 
of “Old Man Murtrie,” the Brooklyn 
dope seller, and how God and the 
Devil argued over his soul is right 
here in print. 

It’s only part of the feast. If you 
don’t know Don Marquis, here’s your 
chance to get acquainted with one 
of the few writers in America that 
you ought to go ’round bragging 
about. 


Without Doubt 


Magistrate—You are accused of 
robbing this man. What plea do you 
enter? 

Thief (grimly )—Insanity. 

Magistrate (roaring) —Insanity ? 

Thief—Yes. I read in the news- 
paper account of it that he had fifty 
dollars in a pocket I overlooked. 


Peres Or wrrrrew GREEY. vrw vorr 




















People 


are always in a good humor when they read FILM FUN. 
A laughing mind is a mind responsive to the good things 
of life. FILM FUN is curative; it rests the eyes and 
tickles the fancy. It is that rare ‘combination in maga- 
zinedom—a periodical that is both artistic and amusing. 


Another point in the popularity of FILM FUN is 
that it is made up of short contributions—all but the 
stories and they are long enough to develop a plot and 
hold your interest. Everything in FILM FUN is enter- 
taining and every story complete. The average maga- 
zine holds its readers for protracted periods. The 
heroine must be trailed across Continents, through situ- 
ation after situation until you are ready to cry 


Murder! 


The readers of FILM FUN have no such agonies. 
The monthly meal of text and pictures (an average of 75 
of ’em, all in art tone) is spread for your delectation com- 
plete and filling. 

If you haven’t seen FILM FUN for some time it 
will pay you to look it up on the newsstand. It’s so 
entirely different from all the other motion picture 
monthlies. It’s a big “buy” too. Say to your newsdealer: 
Give me the October number of 


FILM FUN 


An independent illustrated monthly magazine devoted to the best interests 
of the motion picture art throughout the world. 



































No MAN 


who loves outdoor sport, who 
glories in freedom of action and 
the fresh air that fills the lungs 
and vitalizes the human frame, 
can get along comfortably with- 
out a sweater or sweater-coat. 
And there is a simple and certain 
way for you to convince voursellf 
as to which is the best sweater-coat. 

Ask us to mail you, with- 





out obligation on your 
part, a copy of the book 
let which tells the story of 
the genuine Collins Coat, 
together with a sample 
swatch of the fabric. You 
will then know just how 
to intelligently and accu- 
rately judge all sweater- 
coats, and to pick the 
best—the genuine Collins Coat, made in the 
Tillotson Mills at Pittsfield. Prices range 
from $5.25 to $7.50 according to style desired. 
Send for the booklet. 


W. EK. TILLOTSON MFG. COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 334 FOURTH AVE... NEW YORK CITY 





MILLS: PITTSFIELD, MASS. 











